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DESIGN POR FRESCO OVER A DOOR, KT DE LIPHART. 



SALON DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 



By Mary Gay Humphreys. 



The closing of the Salon has been followed 
by the opening of the Salon des Arts Deeoratifs, 
which is the second exhibition of the Union 
Centrale des Arts Deeoratifs. This is a new society 
with M. Antonin Proust as President, and a large 
and influential council. It has already the 
nucleus of a museum, which makes the largest 
part of the present exhibition, and its project for 
finding a permanent home is receiving popular 
support in the large sales of the tickets in the 
Lotterie d'Union Centrale des Arts Deeoratifs, one 
of the numerous lotteries sanctioned by the State, 
the billets of which are to be found in all the 
tobacconists, and in most of the small shops of 
Paris. 

The present exhibition fills scarcely a tenth 
|)art of the space of the Salon, and of this one 
room is sufficient to contain the decorative 
sketches, which for the most part are on a small 
scale. There is nothing shown of the importance 
of the ceihng for Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt's house by 
Baudry, exhibited last year. The completed works 
can be^numbered on the fingers, and these are small 
and comparatively unimportant. The sketches, 
however, for the most part are made for the 
most extensive decoration, and chiefly for public 
buildings. If the Monarchy, the Empire and the 
Church were patrons of the arts, the Republic is 
not a whit behind. In time there will not be a 
Mairie or Palais de Justice left undecorated if the 
work goes on as these sketches indicate. 

The sketches themselves stimulate not so much 
artistic interest as curiosity in the changes which 
political allegory must undergo to meet the needs 
of different political systems,- and the prominence 
of realism in subject rather than in treatment. 
The Republic, natuially in the designs for State 
property, is the central idea. As the genius of 
preceding regimes she is seated enchroned with 
her wreaths and insignia of power about her. The 
lady is familiar. We have seen her in England 
and in America. She is equally at home in Prussia, 
Austria and Italy, and I doubt not in Russia she 
is as perennial as the Wandering Jew ; but she 
always comes up fresh and smiling. She has her 
train of attendant cherubs and beautiful women. 
That which gives significance to her present posi- 




tion is her associations. The Arts and Sciences are 
present as elsewhere, but especially she is the pro- 
tector of labor. Travail is always by her side. It 
is curious to see how these groups, or panels, 
always let in the edge of realism. The Sciences 
and Arts are crystallized or formulated, as it were, 
and admit as little variation as the symbol of the 
State. But labor can be expressed in thousands 
of ways, and in fact gives vitality to these sketches, 
which repeat for the ten thousandth time the old 
themes. The axe and pick, the steam engine give 
a new note, and no genius has yet appeared to 
make it so harmonious that every one else repeats 
it without variation. Fortunately this is so, not- 
withstanding allegory does not blend with realism 
without a jar. 

The other idea, whose expression is second only 
to the Republic, is The Family. There is almost 
the crudeness of first efforts in this. Certainly it 
is expressed without any consideration for its value 
as a decoration. The sentimental, at least, is first, 
and if it is attended by any decorative arrange- 
ment in composition or color, that is apparently 
one of the happy accidents. 

For example, there is a ceiling and a series of 
ceiUng panels by. Destrem, a pupil of Bonnat, 
which seem like a paraphrase of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
The first of these. Love, has rather an idyllic 
charm, two young people embracing in a meadow 
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LOVE. PANEL DESIGNED BY DESTREM. 

among the oxen and sheep. Then follows La 
Maternite and La Paternite — a mother with her 
child, a father teaching his boy to dig, and La 
Defense du Foyer — a man rushing out of the room 
with his gun. The treatment of each of these is as 
utterly prosaic as this statement. The facts are 
simply set down. This decoration is intended for 
the Salle des Marrriages of the Mairie of Saint- 
Maur-les-Fosses. There are a number of decora- 
tions for the Salle des Marriages of the Mairies, 
which appropriately should be decorated with 
designs that the idea of the family might suggest. 
The striking fact is that they are in no sense dec- 
orations, but only good and homely illustrations 
of the value and results of the institution of the 
family. In one of these the Four Seasons, a sketch 
by Bernard, a pupil of Cabanel and hors concours 
is a curious mixture of the old and new styles. 
Each panel is enclosed in a band of gold, and at 
the bottom lies a maiden half nude; personating 
the different seasons with fiowers, fruits and*fires. 
The first panel. Spring, discloses a woman lying on 
a sofa evidently ill, and a young baby in a nurse's 
arms. The nurse is not a Sairy Gamp, but is at 
least her French sister. In Summer the baby has 
become a young girl. As Autumn she stands in a 
doorway with a babe in her arms, while her hus- 
band teaches some small children. As Winter she 
is in a chair dying apparently the most ghastly of 
deaths. Nothing could be more incongruous than 
these plain unornamental sketches enclosed in gilt 
with the luxurious personations of the Seasons mak- 
ing part of the framework. Another elaborate 
series of sketches in oils witnesses the ceremony, 
the gorgeous marriage feast, the family circle, and 
the father teaching the children the globes. A 
slight variation of these, also for a Mairie, is a 
school. The design is one scene broken by the 
architectural divisions. First, is seen the children 
coming, with maids and mothers, carrying the 
school bags. Next is the girls side. The third is 
the boys with the teacher holding a book, and a 
boy at the blackboard. In the last is seen the 
children rushing out, presumably at recess. 

It is needless to describe further the designs 
which carry out the same ideas in the same 
straightforward fashion. They are interesting 
because the domestic idea is so firmly lodged, and 
its importance seems to obscure the services that 
it is to render decoratively in order that its moral 
lesson may be enforced. From a superficial point 
of view this is the last thing that might be ex- 
pected of the French, whose artistic instincts, at 
least are keen, and whose morals are somewhat 



confused. But everywhere in Paris is felt that 
sort of mental tumult which accompanies transi- 
tional stages. The Republic to a Republican pre- 
sents anomalous features. The public schools are 
not public ; soldiers guard the tribune, and its 
messengers wear swords as emblems of authority. 

There are two large paintings by Louis Leloir, 
belonging to M. Waldick Rousseau, the Minister 
of the Interior, and intended evidently as wall 
panels. These are *'La Peche" and "La Chasse," 
the latter a winter Alpine scene, and without 
color except in the prostrate figures of the two 
hunters, and the brown of a dead chamois. The 
tone of the other panel is also very light, but 
warmly luminous. The treatment of both of these 
works, however, is picturesque rather than deco- 
rative. This is to be remarked also of a large 
panel, a mounted Cavalier, by Luminois, which 
seems to be intended for a chimney piece, and 
which is melancholy rather than sombre in its 
color. The most purely decorative work, both in 
line and color, are two panels by Monginot, a pupil 
of Couture— "Le Paon Revestu," and "Apres la 
Chasse du Fancon." In the former there is espe- 
cially a sense of fullness and richness, and luxu- 
riance of imagination, which is the more impressive 
amid so much that is at once positive and meagre. 
There are three panels by Chaplin— "Painting," 
"Night" and the "Goddess of Music"— the two 
first intended to be placed 
above doors. "Night" is 
an extremely original 
composition, representing 
a beautiful woman couch- 
ed and asleep on clouds, 
with an attendant moon 
and star. The color 
effect is of warm grays, 
and with the oppulence 
of the lines is, in fact, 
more decorative than 
the rich shimmering tone , 
of the other works, which 
those familiar with Chap- 
lin's paintings will readily 
recognize as individual. 
The "Muse" is also an 
original conception, being 
nothing more than a girl 
of the Nineteenth century, 
a handkerchief by her side, and draped from the 
waist in pink. A musical instrument is by her 
side, and gives her only claim to the title. It is, 
however, a pleasant graceful figure, and with the 
exception of a flower panel by Mile. Desbordes, is 
the only evidence that French painters appreciate 
the decorative value of monotones. Mile. Des- 
borde's panel shows a strong feeling for decorative 
color. A group of hollyhocks are bent over and all 
reflected in some still water, which also receives the 
tints of an evening sky. This is a liberal interpre- 
tation of a canvas in which the forms are marked 
but are held subordinate to a number of varying 
pink tones delicately modulated, and full of fresh- 
ness and gayety. 

In the purely allegorical works there is noth- 
ing new either in design or in color shown. Espe, 
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cially in color it is surprising to find no trace of 
the influence of the EngUsh decoration revival. 
Burne Jones, Morris and Rosetti have apparently 
not been heard of in France. If they had been 
would not the chimney panel of Conteucin shown 
some trace ? On a medallion are the spirited, delicate 
traits of Alfred de Muset. Two cupids uphold it, 
and wreath it with flowers. Here was the chance 
for melancholy symbolism, and the flowers of 
night and despair. On the contrary the ground is 
a light warm yellow, gay hollyhocks, and other 
frank, honest blossoms wreath the poets present- 
ment, and by all the tokens he might have been 
the apostle of cheerful good humor. 

There is a set of cartoons made by M. Bourgeois 
for Gobelin tapestry to be placed in the Salle des 
Poemes, at the Palace of the Elyse6, on exhibition, 
that have received threat praise on all sides. The 
two principal panels are Apollo and Sappho, with 
their appropriate attributes, and meeting all the 
conventionalities which decoration for centuries 
has placed about them. It is Apollo and Sappho 
well drawn, and well placed evident to the way- 
faring man. When this is said all is said. There 
is nothing special in the treatment ; the color is 
resplendent with much 
yellow, and the garlands 
and ornament of the bor- 
ders repeat in every de- 
tail the elegancies of Louis 
XVI. decoration. 

Apropos of this age 
there are two designs in 
grisaille for a smoking 
room and boudoir by 
Gosse. The boudoir, if an 
illustration of it could be 
given, would show how 
faithfully all its meaning- 
less luxuriance has been 
reproduced. The smok- 
ing room is an even graver 
abuse. The drapery of 
the boudoir in the smoking 
room is replaced by a 
lion's head, above this ex- 
tends the tail of a peacock 
like an aureole, and below 
falls drapery, which, in 
effect, is ermine, whatever, 
in fact, it may be intend- 
ed to represent. 

There are two large 
designs by Millet. One of 
these, a cartoon in char- 
coal — an ideal subject ; 
sportive nymphs, and 
girlish figures with float- 
ing draperies, is a charm- 
ing composition. A kind- 
red subject, however, in 

color becomes meaningless as a decoration. The 
color is cold, hard, and spotty. Each tint seems 
to be determined arbitrarily, although, in other 
respects, the composition coheres. 

In decoration it is more apparent than in 
painting at what cost the French have acquired 





their spontaneous ease in execution. Construction 
and composition in their perfection both exist 
at the expense of color, and color appeals 
much more readily to the eye, in interior decoration 
certainly, than either. It is a fact there is more 
color relatively in French sculpture than in paint- 
ing. The two large decorative panels of Dalon, 
who took the medaille d' honneur of the Salon 
this year, is richer in color than any decorative 
painting in this exhibition. This is especially true 
of the allegorical representation of the results of 
the Republic by Dalon, the richness and luxuriance 
of which suggested to every one the comparison 
with Rubens. 

One influence still remains to be noticed, the 
Japanese seen in several panels; but this is not 
suflBciently marked to have any general bearing, 
and existed rather in the details of the composi- 
tion than in treatment. 

In the smaller sculptures there were the prizes 
given at the concours^ instituted by the Minister 
of Agriculture, and reproduced in silver by M. 
Christofle & Co. " The Toilette of a Pig," by Moreau; 
"The Market Man," by Coutan; "Two Pigs and a 
Bull," by Isidore Bonheur— extremely realistic in 
. treatment, and very 
spirited. 

The exposition in- 
cludes decoration made 
in metals, but nothing is 
shown of special import- 
ance ; and the same may 
be said of the enamels, 
faience, and glass, and 
bookbinding. 

Two rooms are given 
to an exhibition of Jap- 
anese aquarelles, which is 
the first appearance of 
what is called the " Salon 
Annuel des Peintres 
Japonais." The interest 
French artists have taken 
in Japanese art has led 
to this definite under- 
standing ; and the en- 
deavor has for its end 
the preservation and pro- 
tection of Japanese art 
and artists which has 
been so seriously disturb- 
ed by internal disturb- 
ances in Japan. 

The greatest danger 
to Japanese art is found 
in the necessity vhich 
has driven Japanese 
artists out of Japan, and 
subjected them to Euro- 
pean infiuences. Under 
such circumstances it is 
impossible that Japanese art will long remain pure, 
and to prevent this, this society was formed at Tokio, 
under the presidency of M. Sano Kouki, of the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, and the director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The paintings are on sUk, mounted as are the 
Japanese hangings with which we are familiar. 
With the exception of a few screens, with gold 
grounds and decorations in color, the paintings are 
in grisaille, or delicate tints. Many are humorous, 
but the most salient features lie in the beautiful 
drawing and poetical suggestiveness. 
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A PLASTER CEILING is not bound to be washed 
over with the regulation whitey-blue workhouse 
tint, but should, emphatically^ be light in tone; 
and some urge that whitewash (fashionably termed 
distemper) is best for the purpose, inasmuch as it 
is cool, flat in tint, and gives a fresher and more 
airy feeling than either paper or fresco. 
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A BRIGHT AND PLEASANT ROOM was recently 
shown. The floors were stained and strongly 
varnished, so that they could be as easily washed 
as a tile pavement, and would imbibe no damp- 
ness. A Persian carpet, with a black ground, was 
in the centre. Round the walls, up to the height 
of the lock of the door, was a painting of slightly 
chamfered wooden panels painted maroon, and 
behind it, kept close to the wall by a framing, 
was some thin Japanese or Indian matting, without 
pattern, of a dark cream color ; by unscrewing the 
paneling it was easy at any time to change or turn 
the hangings. Above the panels, and reaching as 
high as the top of the door, was a broad band of 
handsome paper, of full-toned color and pretty 
modern pattern. This band was finished at the 
top with a narrow shelf or cornice, on which was 
ranged a few china plates and vases and a jug or 
two. "T* Above the cornice the wall was either 




JAPANESE PANEL DESIGN BT HOUBRON. 

painted or papered of a pale gray blue, and a few 
Japanese looking birds had been cut out in paper 
and stuck on here and there, the whole effect 
being that of air and space above the height of 
one's head. 



What Electricity can do.— It is easy to 
foresee that we are now entering upon a time when 
electricity will be introduced for useful service into 
almost every home, even the humblest. The elec- 
tric is destined to be one of the illuminants of the 
future, in one form or another ; and with the supply 
of the electric current for lighting purposes 
throughout a town or villiage will come a great 
many other applications of it ; to the driving of 
small motors for saving manual labor, to the 
ringing of electric bells, and the working of such 
devices as fire and burglar alarms. There is, indeed, 
no end to the things which may be done by elec- 
tricity, once it is supplied to houses like gas or 
water ; for it is the most versatile of all the forces, 
and can be employed at will to generate heat, 
light, chemical decomposition, and mechanical 
power. The self-same current which lights our 
lamp will boil our kettle, plate our spoons, and 
drive our sewing-machine. It will tell us if fire 
has broken out in any room, if frost is too severe 
in the conservatory, if the water-level is too low 
in the cistern. It will regulate our clocks, call our 
servants within the house, or bring assistance from 
without ; and it will guard us from the nocturnal 
intrusion of any visitor who has a fancy for our 
valuables, and no acquaintance with the family.— 
CasseVs Family Magazine. 
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